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bitter attack throughout the Enlightenment, was disestablished by the French Revolu-
tion. Thereafter, its fortunes fluctuated with the political pendulum. Regaining some
of the privileges of an established church as a result of Napoleon's Concordat of 1801,
it gained strength under the Bourbon restoration, lost ground under the Second
Republic, came back under the Second Empire, and finally lost its favored position
under the Third Republic. In England the Church of England retained its preferred and
central place. It was generally allied with the Tories, the aristocracy, and the wealthy,
but the growing liberalism in England permitted greater toleration for the noncon-
formist churches than on the continent. Even Roman Catholics gained some liberties
following the Catholic Emancipation Act of 1829.
This was in marked contrast to the lack of toleration that persisted in those
countries, like Spain, Italy, and Austria, where the Catholic Church continued to be
the established church. In most Catholic countries the Church remained in virtual
control of education despite growing interest by the state. Charles III in Spain,
affected by the Enlightenment, drove out the Jesuits and hoped to set up secular
schools and require state examinations of prospective teachers, but his plans never
were realized. In Austria, Maria Theresa tried to adopt Frederick the Great's plans for
state education and reform of schools; and Joseph II planned to set up a centralized
system of all educational institutions in the Empire. Though the hopes of these
enlightened despots may have been in the modern vein, the difficulties of issuing edicts
from the top down were too great to achieve much success in a short time with
peoples not accustomed to the privileges of education.
In most Protestant countries the educational systems continued to function in
the hands of the state churches. The Scandinavian countries continued their Lutheran
schools, and the Netherlands and Scotland their Calvinist schools. In Switzerland the
Helvetic Society in 1762 began to work for union of the several loosely federated
cantons into a stronger national state, with a national system of education as an
integral part of the plan.
A noteworthy development for education in the eighteenth century was the
emergence of aggressive new religious organizations and churches, some of them
beginning as reform movements within the established churches. In German Lutheran
lands the Pietistic movement under the leadership of such men as Spener, Francke, and
Zinzendorf sought to revitalize and reform Lutheranism. In England, the Wesleyan
movement launched a similar revivalistic effort to replace the formalism and ritualism
of the Anglican church by more good works and evangelical spirit. The Baptists and
Quakers represented still more radical protests against the authoritative practices of
the established churches.
Many other religious groups, large and small, began to gain strength and con-
fidence as a result of the more liberal attitudes of the eighteenth-century Enlighten-
ment. These sectaries contributed their share to the revivalistic feeling that welled up
in great areas of Europe and America. The movement became so widespread that
historians have named it the Great Awakening. Hundreds of thousands of people were
swept up on a wave of a religious emotionalism sometimes reaching the proportions of
hysteria. This movement had special effects on education in England, Germany, and